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Jmpresstons of a Zonv in tbe Hntipobes. 

BY FREDERICK MOORE. 

I am prepared to say, without a moment's hesitation, that my 
visit to Australia—previously terra incognita as far as I was con¬ 
cerned—well repaid all the energy and time it involved, and that 
the journey, together with its many varied and memorable ex¬ 
periences, proved one of the most enjoyable I have yet taken. 

When the idea of a tour in the Antipodes on behalf of the 
Associated Board was first suggested to me, I confess I con¬ 
sidered the matter with some misgiving, for I knew the trip had 
proved a bete noire to several of my predecessors ; but when the 
offer of a month's holiday in New Zealand was added, visions of 
my early home surrounded by superb snow-capped mountains, 
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luihriant valleys, the streams I had fished, the tall Manuka and 
Kauri Forests—these and' many • other happy recollections com¬ 
pelled me to turn my face again towards the South Pole, and on 
April 29th, 1909, I commenced the 13,000-mile journey to the 
home of the Maori. 

The route lay via Dover, Calais and Paris to Marseilles; at the 
latter port I had just time for a brief visit to the fine Rue St. 
Ferreol before joining the P. and O. s. s. “ Onha.” A cabin 
on the hurricane deck had been secured for me, replete with 
every conceivable convenience. After stowing my baggage and 
partaking of my first breakfast on board, the steamer weighed 
anchor and proceeded across the Gulf of Lyons, passing through 
the Straits of Messina and out on to the beautiful blue waters of 
the Mediterranean with every prospect of “ a calm' u *sea and a 
prosperous voyage.” My compcignons de voyage were few but 
very jolly and sociable, and included a number of musicians who 
were engaged for two years by Messrs. Williamson—the well 
known Australian theatrical Agents—to take part in Operatic 
ventures throughout the Colonies. Mr. Fritz Hart, the conductor, 
had with him a number of charming compositions by the late W. 
Y. Hurlstone, which deserve to be better known. The usual pas¬ 
times of deck cricket, billiards, quoits, bullboard, pillow^ fighting 
on poles, etc., occupied our attention by day, whilst reading, 
chess, music and dancing shortened the evenings. The Marconi 
apparatus enabled us to commence a chess match with the 
passengers on a steamer approaching us 200 miles ahead,|and to 
conclude the game when the latter was 200 miles astern. This 
caused great excitement amongst the players, though we were 
beaten. 

On May 4th we arrived at that treeless and desolate town of 
Port Said. Three hours on shore were more than sufficient to 
see the market, native quarters and the miserable rabble of cut¬ 
throats who followed us about crying “give penny, Mr. McGregor, 
Oh ! Mr. Macpherson, backsheesh, backsheesh !! ” It was a rare 
sight to witness the army of coolies each dumping his little head- 
basket of coal into the great bunkers of the vessel, carrying in this 
way thousands of tons in a few hours. 

Entering the Suez Canal, which links the Mediterranean with 
the Red Sea, we took 13 hours to cover the 88 miles. This won¬ 
derful waterway was first opened in 1869 and cost something like 
^*20,000,000. On the banks, only a few yards from either side 
of the ship, we watched the camels kneeling for their loads, and 
then going off in strings over the lonely desert. Merry Arabs 
ran along the banks crying plaintively for “backsheesh,” their eyes 
twinkling wickedly the while. 

Awnings, punkahs, white suits, iced drinks, were all of little 
avail in the Red Sea; the heat was intense and we simply lay and 
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sweltered for several days. The bare sun-scorched rocks of Aden 
appeared on May 9th. We drove 7 miles to see the famous 
water tanks built in mediaeval times ; they were empty, for rain 
falls perhaps once in 5 or 6 years. We also saw the great Con¬ 
densing Works where the sea water is made drinkable; every drop 
has to be paid for and perhaps this accounts for the dirty appear¬ 
ance of the natives who came to sell ostrich feathers, boas, &c., 
or to change silver for English sovereigns : these latter they seemed 
very anxious to possess, honestly giving the equivalent silver in 
exchange. 

A complete change of scene delighted the eye when the green 
Isle of Ceylon, rising from the Indian Ocean and thickly covered 

with luxuriant tropical vegetation—reminding me of Suva in Fiji_ 

hove in sight. Entering the harbour of Colombo we stood gazing 
on tall cocoa nut palms, cinnamon, satinwood, and calamanda 
trees, curious native fishing boats, diving boys—who would plunge 
right under the vessel and seldom miss a coin thrown to them 
from the the deck—picturesque Singalese natives driving their 
oxen, all forming a tableau never to be forgotten. Here I spent 
a truly delightful day in the company of some good friends of the 
Academy (Mr. Keith and family) who met me on landing and 
drove me to their beautiful residence at Slave Island, a suburb of 
Colombo. After partaking of the usual 11 o’clock breakfast, we 
visited the Botanical Gardens, Museum, Native Village and lace 
workers, and I finished up with a short ride in a jinriksha drawn 
by a big black barefooted Native who only turned his head and 
grinned broadly by way of reply to my questions. 

Sixteen days later after calling at Fremantle and Adelaide, I 
arrived at Melbourne where I joined the s.s. “ Warrimoo ” bound 
for New Zealand. The five days occupied by this part of the 
voyage proved an unpleasant, if not dangerous, experience. The 
boat, which had been badly trimmed, started with a nasty list to 
port, and no sooner had we made the open sea than we encoun¬ 
tered rough wintry weather. I have crossed from London to 
New Zealand three times, but never before saw such mountainous 
billows. The little steamer heeled over so far that the port rails 
were more often under water than not. Fiddles were useless at 
meal times ; we had to grab our food and hold it in our hands 
while the vessel lurched and rolled in the heavy seas; I put a 
plate of fish on the table for a moment, and the next instant 
saw the flounder at the far end of the table while the plate shot 
to the other end of the saloon. Suddenly a huge wave struck 
the ship on the starboard side and we thought we must have 
struck a rock ; she shivered from stem to stern, but after an 
ominous lull, which seemed an age to us, slowly righted herself 
when we learned the sad news that two people had been badly 
injured so that they subsequently had to be treated for broken 
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limbs at the Hospital in Dunedin. Fortunately I was not affected 
in any way during this rough period, and never missed putting in 
an appearance at meal times. At the request of the passengers I 
managed to balance myself on the piano stool, which, with the 
instrument itself, was securely lashed to the floor of the saloon, 
and dished them up some tit-bits from Bach, Beethoven, and 
Liszt, all the time sitting at a most uncomfortable .angle. 

At last the mountains of New Zealand rose gradually out of 
the sea, and at 5.30 p.m. on June 10th, we steamed up the mag¬ 
nificent Otago harbour to Dunedin, where just 32 years previ¬ 
ously I had landed after a journey of three months in the sailing 
ship “ Calypso.” I need not dwell upon the joyous re-union 
with my parents and early acquaintances, la mort du veau gras , 
the recitals, or the sad farewells; the visit passed all too rapidly, 
but the memory will remain till life ends. 

The journey from Wellington to Sydney was happier than the 
earlier crossing; this was fortunate because the ship was crowded 
with a large Pantomime Company. On July 20th, we reached the 
vast Continent of Australia; an idea of its size may be gained if 
we remember it is about 25 times as large as the British Isles. 
Australia became a British possession the year in which Beethoven 
was bo v rn, being taken by Captain Cook in the name of George III. 
We entered Sydney harbour, one of the most remarkable in the 
world, at 2.30 on an afternoon in mid-winter, yet the weather was 
mild and pleasant like a spring day in England. People were 
picnicing on the sands and rocks, as we try to do here in August. 
It is quite impossible to describe the beauties which stretched be¬ 
fore us as we steamed up the harbour. Completely land-locked, its 
ramifications extend round a coast line of 200 miles. The largest 
vessels may enter at any state of the tide, deep water extending 
right up to the shore. Hundreds of bays fringed with fine vege¬ 
tation surround the harbour, in which a fleet of steam boats— 
about twice the size of the old L.C.G. boats on the Thames ply 
all day and far into the night. One of the prettiest sights was to 
watch these little vessels at night, brilliantly lit up by electricity, 
moving in and out amongst the great liners, and speeding past 
the numerous islands to the suburbs across the water. Yachting 
is an ideal pastime here, only one must be careful not to fall 
into the water, as the harbour is infested with man-eating sharks. 

The town of Sydney reminded me of London without the 
poorer population and slums. In 1907 the population was 577,180. 
Many of the buildings vie with some of the finest in Europe. 
The great Town Hall (containing the largest organ in the world, 
with a 64-ft. stop), the impressive pile of St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
built in the later Perpendicular style of architecture, the huge 
block of Government offices in Macquarie Street, the Post Office, 
the Museum, all proclaim the prosperity of the sixth largest city 
in the Empire. 
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The ten days I spent in Sydney were very fully occupied, but I 
managed to meet and chat with a number of the local musicians. 
In company with Mr. Arundel Orchard, the Conductor of 
the Sydney Liedertafel, I attended an Orchestral Concert at 
the Town Hall, conducted by Marshall Hall, who had 
journeyed 500 miles from Melbourne for the occasion. The pro¬ 
gramme included Tschaikowsky’s “ Overture Fantasie,” Schubert’s 
“Unfinished Symphony” and Max Bruch’s ’Cello Solo “Kol 
Nidrei.” The audience, whicff included the Governor, Lord 
Chelmsford, completely filled the vast Hall, while outside the long 
queue formed by motors and carriages reminded one of a Richter 
or Nikisch night at the Queen’s Hall. I attended services at the 
two. Cathedrals in Sydney and also many other Churches in Aus¬ 
tralia and Tasmania, and was greatly impressed by the fact that 
there are very few really good organists; there should be excel¬ 
lent scope for some of our clever students if they would only go 
out well equipped and prepared to battle hard for a year or two. 

Leaving this ideal city on July 30th, I travelled north for 500 
miles, crossing over Ben Lomond (4,000-ft. above sea level) in a 
snow storm, and arrived at Toowoomba, Queensland, one of the 
chief towns on the Darling Downs, on a Saturday evening. 
Within an hour of my arrival I was taken round to the Club and 
introduced to a' number of local celebrities who were glad enough 
to get a little “ news from home.” Rising betimes on Sunday 
morning I strolled off to explore the surroundings of this distant 
part of the Empire. I shall not easily forget the delightful 
sensations produced by the brilliant sunshine and the fresh in¬ 
vigorating air—reminding me of the buoyancy of the^ Swiss 
mountain atmosphere. The groves of orange and lemon trees, 
about 12-ft. high, laden with ripe yellow fruit set in the dark 
green foliage, the pink blossom of the almond trees, the Italian 
blue of the sky, and the rich chocolate earth all made up a 
gorgeous colour-scheme which beggars description even by a 
Turner. I could scarcely refrain from shouting for very gladness, 
it felt so good to be alive. The sunshine in Australia is truly 
remarkable,, there are few, if any, dark days, and one rises each 
morning quite free from that depressing ennui which is normal in 
London. 

Although Toowoomba is only a small town, far from Sydney 
and some four hours’ journey from the sea coast, the people 
are very much alive musically; it took four long days to hear 
the candidates, many of whom compared most favourably with 
the students in the larger cities, in fact some of the outlying 
villages often produced better results than the greater centres. I 
attended the rehearsal of the local Philharmonic Society—a little 
company which made light of a journey by land and sea of a 
thousand miles to attend the great competitions in Ballarat 
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(Victoria)—entering a dark passage and passing (if I remember 
rightly) through a furniture shop, I found this band of enthusiasts 
working away at Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend” and Gade’s “Cru¬ 
saders.” I ought to mention that a great iron building capable 
of accommodating 8,000, erected as a memorial to the Darling 
Downs soldiers who fell in South Africa, is filled to overflowing 
every year during the musical competitions whicjj. have become 
popular throughout the Colony. ♦ 

Working south I visited Warwick, Stanthorpe, Barraba, Mur- 
rurundi, Scone, Singleton, Lochinvar, West and East Maitland, 
the great coal centre, and Newcastle, arriving again in Sydney on 
September 2nd. The next few days were spent visiting some of 
the convents which abound in every part of Australia, doing 
most excellent work; in almost every one of these I ended the 
day’s work by giving a short lecture-recital to the good Sisters, 
who are all warm friends of the Associated Board; they asked 
most affectionately after the examiners who had been before, 
sadly remarking “ they never come back ” ! ! A trip to Orange 
enabled me to see the famous Blue Mountains. Leaving the 
Hotel at Katoomba at 6 a.m. I spent two hours in the wonderful 
gorge leading to the Leura falls ; the ferns here were magnificent 
and the solemn stillness of this Australian bush scene, broken 
only by the loud liquid call-notes of the Lyre bird, made a 
welcome contrast to the vibrations of the examination room. 
Thousands of parrots, rosellas and cockatoos, magpies, laughing 
jackasses, whose merry laugh and snake-killing propensities make 
welcome everywhere, give a unique character to the avifauna, 
while kangaroos, wallabies and snakes abound off the beaten 
track. 

I now commenced a very strenuous, novel and interesting 
journey along the coast of New South Wales on the box seat of 
a coach. For seven days we travelled far off the track of civili¬ 
sation through lonely blue gum forests, past isolated farms from 
which a settler would come to meet us with a letter to post. At 
many points of the track posts were erected with boxes attached 
into which our driver would place the letters or parcels for some 
far distant farmer. Sometimes we rose at 3.30 a.m. to catch the 
coach at four, and driving over mountains, through dales, across 
rivers and sea inlets in a hand-worked ferry till darkness again 
came down, would rest for the night at some rough and 
ready Inn, gathering round a huge log fire till supper was pre¬ 
pared. In this way I called at Nowra, Milton, Moruya, Bega, 
Bemboka (where I had time to spend an afternoon with a horse 
and gun securing good sport amongst the rabbits), Cooma and 
Goulbourn; thence I worked my way to Melbourne, arriving at 
10.30 p.m. on September 24th. 

The following day I caught the boat for Tasmania and entered 
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the Tama river after a rough passage of 20 hours. Three weeks 
were occupied in this island, which for sheer beauty surpassed 
any other part of the tour. Hobart and Launceston, the two 
chief towns, are both prosperous and offer a happy hunting 
ground for any enterprising musician who cares to go out. The 
climate is more like our own without the fog. The flora much 
resembles that of England with the addition of many very 
aromatic evergreen forest trees. A coach journey down the 
valley of the Hu on river afforded an opportunity of seeing the 
great apple orchards, acres and acres, hill after hill, all a mass of 
blossom, from which a delicious perfume added to the charm of 
river, and mountain scenery. At Queenstown I was shown over 
the great Mount Lyell smelting works from which a continuous 
flow of molten, metal pours day and night throughout the year. I 
also saw the wonderful Mount Bischoff tin mine, the profits from 
the working of which have yielded ^2,000,000 in dividends 
since its discovery. 

Returning by the night boat I arrived once more in Melbourne 
at 7.30 a.m. on October 14th. By 9.30 I was in the examination 
room commencing, what proved to be, the heaviest part of my 
work. For five weeks on end I listened to would-be Paderewskis. 
Melbas, and Kubeliks, about 800 all told, and concluded this 
strenuous period by giving a Recital on November 26th before a 
large audience in the Athenaeum. I took the precaution while 
working in Melbourne to reside at the beautiful suburb called 
“ Brighton Beach,” nine miles distant. A dip in the sea each 
morning at 6 a.m. no doubt enabled me to keep well and fit. 

Melbourne is, without doubt, the most musical centre" in 
Australia. In addition to a couple of Orchestral Societies 'there 
is a Conservatoire under Marshall Hall, a School of Music in 
connection with the University, and also a Pianoforte School run 
very successfully by Alfred Johnstone. Melbourne runs Sydney 
very close with regard to size and importance, in fact there 
is a good deal of rivalry between the two cities. The magnificent 
wide thoroughfares, running at right angles, with an average 
width of 99-ft., the huge stores, the cable trams running for 
miles in every direction, and the fashionable life filled me 
with astonishment. Space prevents my describing the many plea¬ 
sant incidents of this part of the tour. The people were most 
hospitable, doing their utmost to make my few spare moments 
pass merrily. The pleasures of yachting, motoring and driving 
were kindly pressed upon me and helped to make my stay most 
agreeable. 

After visiting the centres of Leongatha, Warragul, and Geelong, 

I started for the gold mining towns of Ballarat and Bendigo! 
These towns have seen better days ; the mines are being worked 
at the great depth of 4,000-ft., but the output is dwindling and 
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agriculture is gradually taking the more prominent place. Kyneton, 
St. Arnaud, Maryborough, Ararat, Stawell, Murtoa, Horsham were 
all flourishing little farming settlements ! which are bound to grow 

and prosper. _ 

Christmas Day found me at Hamilton where fortunately I had 
friends who gave me a royal time, winding up on Boxing Day 
with a shooting expedition over an outlying fajrm. The heat by 
this time began to be intense and it was a cdmriion thing to see 
great bush fires illuminating the sky at night for miles around, 
often destroying whole farms, and ruining many a settler. 

Hurrying on to Casterton I crossed the border of Victoria by 
coach and entered South Australia. At Mount Gambier I spent 
a delightful evening’with Mr. Shakespeare whose brother is as 
well known in the Colonies as he is in London. On the last day 
of 1909 I narrowly escaped being shot; I had finished my work 
at Bordertown by 4 p.m., and as my train did not leave till 
3.19 the following morning I accepted an invitation from Dr. 
Drew to a duck shooting expedition over some swamp land a few 
miles away. A pair of fine horses soon brought us to the scene 
of operations. Hastily changing our clothes we waded up to our 
waists in the water, each taking a different direction, and were 
soon hidden from each other; ducks were plentiful and suddenly 
the Doctor fired both barrels in my direction, the shot whizzing 
past me, first on one side then on the other within a few inches. 
The sensation was far from pleasant but fortunately no damage 
was done. Five good birds were prepared for supper that night, 
and we saw the New Year in before we parted. An hour and a 
half for rest, and I was ready and waiting for the 3.19 a.m. train 
which brought me to Mount Barker, and later on to Port Elliott, 
South Australia, where I concluded the last part of my memorable 

tour. _ - _ 

It has been my privilege to visit many parts of the Empire, in¬ 
cluding the 3000-mile stretch across Canada, and I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that Australia offers one of the finest fields for the 
enterprising emigrant in almost any vocation. Tiue, there are 
seasons of drought but the exaggerated stories one hears must be 
taken cum grano satis; irrigation is working marvels for the land, 
and drought is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. If the 
people are inclined to be ostentatious they more than make up for 
it by their great large-heartedness. They love their country, and 
very seldom settle for long in other parts. They travel a great 
deal, but an irresistible longing compels them to return. Unlike 
the Scot in that respect of whom a humorous writer said 
“ Land whose sons declared they worship 
Every Scotian hill and rock, 

But of all the sons who leave thee 
De’il a ane gangs ever back.” 
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I arrived in Adelaide—perhaps the most English City in 
Ausiralia—on January 4th, 1910. In company with Mr. R. W. 
Bowen, our representative, I motored out to one of the large vine¬ 
yards in the vicinity of Mount Lofty; the vines are kept very low, 
seldom rising higher than 6-ft., and produce grapes weighing as 
much as 12 lbs. to the bunch. 

On January 6th, I joined the s.s. “ Morea,” the only excitement 
on the homeward voyage being caused by signals of distress from 
a ship on fire m the Indian Ocean. We immediately increased our 
speed to the utmost, which made our huge steamer of over 11,000 
tons to leap almost out of the water; on coming within hailing 
distance we were requested to stand by for the night, but as we 
were cairying the mails were unable to do so : however, we left her 
in charge of another steamer which fortunately was following in 
our wake. 

On February 2nd I landed at Brindisi, and concluded my long 
journey with a run through Italy, -finally reaching London on 
February 4th, 1910. 


(Hub Bomp. 


A Social Meeting was held at the Academy on July 7th, the 
company numbering in. The programme was carried through by 
the Wessely Quartet (Messrs. Hans Wessely, Spencer Dyke, Ernest 
Tomlinson, and Bertie Parker), Mr. York Bowen, and Miss Marie 
Wadia, whose performances gave the greatest pleasure to, those 
present. The following are the particulars of the music 


Quintet in F minor . Cesar Franck 

THE WESSELY QUARTET and Mr. YORK BOWEN. 

Songs {a) “ Liebesbotschaft” ... . Schubert 

[b) “ Lithanisches Lied” . Chopin 

( c ) “ Feldeinsamkeit ” . ) 

(d) “ Der Tod das ist die kiihle Nacht ” \ 

[e) “Zueignung 55 . } 

(/) “ Heimliche Aufforderung 55 f 

Miss MARIE WADIA. 

Accompanied by Miss ZENIE WEISBERG. 

Violin Solos ... (a) “Thanksgiving” } 

{b) “ Zingaresca 55 \ 

Mr. HANS WESSELY. 

Accompanied by Mr. ROWSBY WOOF. 

Miniature Suite No. 2 .. ... York Bowen 

(“ Prelude, 55 “ Intermezzo, 55 tc Barcarolle, 55 “ Romp 55 ) 

Mr. YORK BOWEN. 

Quartet in F, Op. 96 ... .. ... Dvordk 

THE WESSELY QUARTET. 


Brahms 

Strauss 


A. C. Mackenzie 
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The Annual Dinner took place on July 20th at the Criterion 
Restaurant, the President, Mr. Tobias Matthay, occupying the chair 
There were 89 members and visitors present. The programme ot 

toasts and music is appended . 

m .. THE KING. 

Toast Oueen Mary, Alexandra the Queen Mother, the Prince 
of Wales, and the other Members of the-Royal Family. 

Toast _ .. The R.A.M. Club. 

Proposed by the President. 

... “Serenade” ... Schubert 

S *” Mr. CYNLAIS GIBBS. 

T . . The Royal Academy of Music. 

Proposed by Mr. Myles B. Foster. _ 

Acknowledged by Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 

Violin Solos (a) Melodie . Tschaikowsky 

(b) Gavotte and Musette ... Tor Aulm 
Mr. SPENCER DYKE. 

st ... ... ... ... The Ladies. 

° aS Proposed by Mr. Alderman Cooper. 

Acknowledged by Mr. C. Peyton Baly. 

c.nno" . Medje . Gounod 

bong - Mr . FRED ERICK RANALOW. 

. The Chairman 

Toast ... p r0 p 0 sed by Mr. Frederick Corder. 

Acknowledged by Mr. Matthay. ^ 

Musical Sketch “ So>»e R “°lkctiom of a Village Concert ” 

Mr. W. M. YOUNG. 

. ... The Visitors and Artists. 

Proposed by Mr. E. Mathews. 

Acknowledged by Mr. William Wallace. 

Humorous Song ^^oUNcf. ^ 

Att Mr P ARiHW Alexander and Mr. Hubert Bath. 


flDems. about flDembers. 

Miss Ethel Wood, Miss Marie Wadia, and Mr. Cynlais Gibbs 
sang at Tunbridge°Wells on May 2 5 th in Verdi’s “ Requiem,” which 

W ^he programmes^of ^he'Eincoln^Stival held on June 8th and L 9* 
incTideS Prdudes, “Pastorale” and “Flight of the Sprits^ from 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s “ Manfred” music, and Easter Hymn, 

by 0 D n r June'2^ rdMrs^T omes' 1 Matthay gave an “Evening of Recita- 

ti0 Sr. a Afdtg n co H nducted performances of the “ Dream of Gerontius ” 
by the Bedford Musical Society on June 15th and 16th. 

Mr Montague Phillips conducted his Symphonic Poem Boad 
and his Symphonic Scherzo at Eastbourne on June 23rd. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Schloesser celebrated their Golden Wedding 
last July by inviting a number of the villagers of Great Bookham to a 
substantial tea at the local hotel, with subsequent entertainment in 
Mr. Schloesser’s garden. We proffer our sincere congratulations on 
the event. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson’s health has been quite re-established by 
his sojourn abroad, and he is now once again resuming his work. 

The Walenn Quartet, which includes Mr. James Lockyer and Mr. 
Herbert Walenn, gave a Concert at ^Eolian Hall on July 7th. 

The Bournemouth Centenary Fetes in July were made the occasion 
of a special series of concerts and other entertainments. Sir Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie’s “ Burns ” Rhapsody and Mr. Edward German’s 
“ Welsh” Rhapsody were conducted by their respective composers. 

Mr. B. J. Dale is one of those commissioned by the Musicians’ 
Company to compose a “ Phantasie.” 

Miss Myra Hess played at Bournemouth in the Centenary Week < 
and at the Kursaal, Harrogate, on July 6th. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay has been elected a Member of the Committee 
of Management of the Royal Academy of Music. 

One of the judges at the great International Competition of 
carillonneurs at Mechlin on August 21st was Mr. W. W. Starmer. 

Dr. W. H. Cummings has derived much benefit from his prolonged 
rest in Devonshire after his late illness, but his doctor has advised 
him to give up his work at the Guildhall School of Music, and he has 
accordingly resigned the Principalship, which he has held for nearly 
fifteen years. 

The students of Miss Gertrude and Miss Edith Byford gave a 
Concert at the Shire Hall, Chelmsford, on April 16th in aid of 
Children’s Country Holidays, for which they realized £20. 

Miss Amy Hare, who is now resident in Berlin, toured last season 
in Germany and Austria with much success, and also played in Paris 
with the Lamoureux orchestra under M. Chevillard. 

The Junior Students of the Tobias. Matthay Pianoforte School gave 
a Recital at Bechstein Hall on July 6th, and on July 14th some of Mr. 
Matthay’s Class at the R.A.M. gave another Recital. The pro¬ 
grammes included the first performance of a new Fantasia by Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, the Variations from Mr. B. J. Dale’s Sonata, and some 
movements from Mr. York Bowen’s First and Second Suites. Mrs. 
Matthay recited on both occasions. The Junior Silver Medal of the 
School has been awarded to Miss Lily Kennard, Miss Livens being 
highly commended and Miss Dederich and Master Tidmarsh com¬ 
mended ; and the Senior Silver Medal has been awarded to Miss 
Hilda Bertram—Miss Evelyn Winter, Miss N. Lewis and Miss P. K. 
Fraser being commended. The adjudicator was Miss Myra Hess. 

The pupils of Mr. Frederick Moore gave a Pianoforte Recital at 
the Victoria Hall, Ealing, on July 14th. 

The July number of The Strad contained an interview with Mr. 
Herbert Walenn, of whom an excellent portrait was given. 

A Pianoforte Recital was given at Bechstein Hall on July 18th by 
pupils of Mr. Claude Pollard. 

Two “ Night Pieces” for Orchestra by Mr. H. V. Jervis-Read were 
played at the Promenade Concert at Queen’s Hall on September 8th. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s new Cantata “ The Return of the Sun 
God” and Dr, F,W. Cowen’s new Cantata “The Veil” were produced. 
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at the Cardiff Festival in September, conducted by the respective 
composers. 

Mr. J. H. Maunder 5 s comic opera “The Superior Sex” was per¬ 
formed for the second time on November ist and 2nd by the London 
Operatic and Dramatic Society at Cripplegate Theatre. 

Miss Florence Summers, who is now resident in Tarkastad, Cape 
Colony, writes as follows in the course of a recent letter to the Secre¬ 
tary I hope the R.A.M. Club is flourishing. Tifcu can’t imagine 
how much I enjoy reading the Magazine and noting*the successes of 
old pupils. It is the only way in which I can keep in touch with the 
Alma Mater, most of my fellow-students having left London.” 

Congratulations and good wishes to the following members who 
since the last Magazine have entered the holy estate of matrimony :— 
Mr. A. von Ahn Carse (to Miss Verena Fancourt Mutter), Miss Ruth 
Clarkson (to Mr. Dupre), Miss Margaret Cooper (to Mr. Humble- 
Crofts), Miss Isabel Jay (to Mr. Frank Curzon), Miss Dorothy Hue 
Williams (to Mr. A. Ronald Mackenzie). 

Mr. Ross Oliver has been appointed to the singing staff of the 
London “ College ” of Music. 

Two lectures have been delivered by Mr. Tobias Matthay at the 
Royal Academy of Music on October 12th and 19th, the subject being 
“ The Principles and Teaching of Interpretation.” 

On Nov. 10th Sir Alexander Mackenzie will give a lecture at the 
London Institution on “ The Masters of Chamber Music,” assisted by 
the Wessely Quartet. 

Miss Amy Hare has just been appointed a pianoforte professor at 
the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatorium in Berlin, being the first 
Englishwoman to receive this distinction. 

Mr. Herbert Macfarren has been appointed pianoforte professor at 
Morningside Conservatory, Sioux City, as well as organist and choir¬ 
master at one of the leading city churches. 


£be IRew 1R. H. flD. BuUfctng. 

At noon on Thursday, July 14th, a momentous event in the history 
of the Royal Academy of Music took place—the laying of the founda¬ 
tion stone of the new building which will in the fulness of time afford 
the most ample and up-to-date accommodation for the continuance 
of that work which our oldest School of Music has carried on since 
1822. In view of the important ceremony, a large and.distinguished 
company had assembled, made up of Directors, Members of the 
Committee, Professors, Students, and other friends and well wishers 
of the Academy. Amongst those present were Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal, Lord Kilmorey, Sir Alexander Mackenzie (Principal), 
and Lady Mackenzie, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Charles Stanford, Sir 
Paolo Tosti, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr. Alderman Cooper (Chairman of 
the Committee of Management), Mr. Frederick Corder (Curator), Dr. 
Arthur J. Greenish, Dr. T. Lea Southgate, Dr. Charles A. E. Harriss, 
Mr. Horton Smith, K.C., Mr. E. W. Nicholls, K.C., Mr. F. W. Renaut, 
(Secretary), Mr. and Mrs. Fred Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Matthay, Mrs. 
Threlfall, Mr. Albanesi, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Arnold, Mr. G. G. T. 
Treherne, Mr. Oscar Beringer Mr. Alfred H. Littleton, Chevalier de 
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Munck, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. Edward German, Dr. and Mrs. 
Cowen, Mr. Albert Visetti, Mr. Reginald Steggall, Mr. and Mrs. 
Randegger, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. Henry Lesingham, Mr. J. Edward 
Hambleton, Mr. Thomas B. Knott and Mrs. Knott, Mr. G. Wales 
Beard, Mr. Charles F. Reddie, Mr. and Mrs. Wessely, Mr. Pezze, Mr. 
J. Spencer Curwen, Mr. Richard Cummings, Mr. Allen Gill, Mr. 
Fred King, Mr. Myles B. Foster, and many others. 

The proceedings began with a brief Dedication Service, conducted 
by the Lord Bishop of Kensington, assisted by the Rev. Dr. W. D. 
Morrison, rector of St. Marylebone, the two hymns sung by the 
R.A.M. Choir being “Angel voices ever singing” and “Now thank 
we all our God.” After the Bishop, laying his hand on the stone, 
had prayed for the Divine Blessing on the work thus begun, the 
stone was laid by Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Institution. The service ended, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie conducted the performance of a new unaccompanied part- 
song, written by him for the occasion to the words— 

“ My soul would drink those echoes— 

Oh, that I were 

The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment born and dying 
With the blest tone that made me.” 

Lord Strathcona referred to the absence of the President, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught, who, but for the calamity which had over¬ 
taken the nation in the death of the late King, would have been 
present, His lordship further said that since its foundation in 1822 
the Academy had done most excellent work, and many men who had 
reached eminence in the musical world had benefited by the education 
it had given. The building in Tenterden Street had been found to 
be quite incapable of receiving the large number of students'who 
desired to share the advantages offered, but it was hoped that all re¬ 
quirements would be met in the new building, and that under the 
changed and better circumstances the Academy would be able to do 
a still greater work than it had been able to do in the past, valuable 
as that work had been. Nothing would be wanting on the part of the 
governing body to advance the interests of the Academy. 

Lord Kilmorey moved a vote of thanks to Lord Strathcona, and 
mentioned the success which had attended the progress of the difficult 
negotiations with which the Directors had been faced, and in regard 
to the selection of the present site referred to the help given by Sir 
George Donaldson, one of their Directors, who had always shown the 
greatest possible interest in the welfare of the institution. Naturally 
difficulties were encountered, but the negotiations were carried 
through in a very friendly spirit, and the other directors felt that they 
owed much to the co-operation and assistance of Sir George. It was 
with reluctance that they severed their connection with Lord Carnar¬ 
von, but they felt that a move was essential in the interests of the 
students and of the Academy. 

Sir George Donaldson , in seconding the vote, said that the credit 
for the scheme belonged to the Directors and the Committee of Man¬ 
agement. The new home was full of promise for the future of the 
Academy, and of the art of music, for the work within its walls would 
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be csftried on under the best conditions as to light, air and room. 
Addressing a few words to the students, lie reminded them that the 
Directors and the Committee gave their services without fee or 
reward, or hope of reward ; all that they asked in return was that the 
students should do their utmost to make the country proud of them. 
Mr. Alderman Cooper , in proposing a vote of thanks to the Bishop 


and other clergy, read a letter which had been received from H.M. 

King George :— , 

“ Royal Pavilion, Aldershptffuly 12th. 

Dear Sir Alexander Mackenzie,—I have communicated to the 
King the contents of your letter of yesterday. His Majesty was 
very glad to consent to become Patron of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and trusts that the new building of the Academy—the found¬ 
ation stone of which is to be laid on Thursday next will soon be 
completed, and that the useful work of the Academy will increase 
and prosper in its new home.—Yours very truly, Arthur Bigge. 


The Duke of Connaught had sent a telegram 

“Congratulate you on stone of our new building being 
laid. Sorry it was impossible for me to perform ceremony. 

Another message, said Mr. Cooper, which had been received.was 
peculiarly touching in view of the fact that the sender, Lady Rose 
Weigall, was the last surviving daughter of the founder of the Royal 
Academy of Music, Lord Burghersh, afterwards Earl of Westmorland. 
Lady Rose Weigall expressed her deep gratitude at the completion of 
her father’s hopes and aims. Mr. Cooper mentioned how greatly 
they were indebted to the Bishop and clergy whose presence that day 
afforded another proof of the fact how intimately music and the 
Church were connected one with the other to the advantage of both. 

Mr. Edward W. Nicholls , K.C., seconded, and the Bishop replied. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie said : We have been honoured by the 
gracious encouragement of our Patron the King, by the warm con¬ 
gratulations of our President, the Duke of Connaught, the goodwill 
of many generous friends of music is with us, and the Founder of the 
Academy has spoken to us through his child. It is now the musician’s 
privilege finally to express the fervent hope that the spirit of our 
beloved and divine art may enter with us and continue to dwell in the 
house which is to rest upon this stone. This exhilarating and, I con¬ 
fess, to me uplifting moment has long been looked forward to, long, 
honestly and patiently prepared for. And now that it has come, now 
that the ideal has at last hardened into an accomplished fact, we 
must remember that although the Academy has done its appointed 
duty—and done it well, I venture to think—for eighty-eight years, its 
work may be truly said to be only beginning, because it is entering 
upon a lease of new life, upon a fresh career, with even higher hopes, 
aspirations, and desires to be useful. These expectations will call for 
the unabated, nay, increased, energy, determination, and enthusiasm 
of all who earnestly wish to see them fully realised. I have no fear 
that any of these necessary qualities will be lacking, either in the near 
or the distant future. 

It would be pleasant just now to look forward and think of all the 
good work which will be done on this spot, both by ourselves, and in 
the years to come by others who are to follow us and carry it on in 
the same keen and zealous spirit; but this is not the time to indulge 
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m mere day-dreams. The present moment sternly and plainly tells 
us that it must be ours to earn and keep the confidence, esteem, and 
friendship of all those who love and would uphold the honour of 
English music. Ours it is to realise the great privilege we enjoy in 
being joined to others in a united endeavour to heighten its value, 
press on to its happily increasing recognition, and firmly to establish 
its future renown. 

..' Lest I be tempted to say more, I shall take the liberty of breaking 
in upon the solemnity of this auspicious occasion, and call upon our 
fellow-students in music, and this assemblage generally, to exercise 
their vocal powers and give three ringing cheers for the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

Three hearty cheers were given, and the company dispersed. 


It may be mentioned that in the early part of the proceedings 
before the Dedication Service, the Band of the Royal Engineers per¬ 
formed a selection of music under the conductorship of Mr. Neville 
Flux, A.R.A.M. The pieces, which were by composers educated at 
the Academy, were Overture to “Richard III.” (Edward German) 
Grand March “Imperial” (Neville Flux), King Henry’s Song and 
Graceful Dance from Incidental Music to “Henry VIII.” (Arthur 
Sullivan), and Overture “The Golden Dawn” (Frederick Corder). 

The site of the new building is situated in the Marylebone 
Road, nearly opposite the church of St. Marylebone, and was at one 
time occupied by the Marylebone Charity School for Girls. Its 
frontage is 180 feet. Owing to the proximity of numerous railway 
stations it is easily accessible from all parts. The new building 
is designed by Messrs. Ernest George and Yeates, and will 
have the ground floor occupied by the Hall, waiting rooms, 
and rooms for the Principal, Secretary, and Staff, while in the 
basement will be the students’ luncheon room, kitchen, and cloak¬ 
rooms. The class-rooms, etc.,, will be accommodated on the upper 
floors. A feature of the building will be a fine concert hall, 122 feet 
long by forty-five feet wide, situated on the right hand of the central 
block, and having exits on both the main and side roads, besides 
communicating internally with the building on the ground and the 
first floors. It will be furnished with an organ by Messrs. Norman & 
Beard, the gift of Mrs. Threlfall, in memory of her husband, the late 
Mr. Thomas Threlfall, who was for many years chairman of the Com- 
mitte of Management. Besides this there will be two other organs 
for teaching purposes. The building, will be of Portland stone and 
brick, and every means will be taken to isolate the rooms by deaden¬ 
ing the sound. The contractors have engaged to complete their work 
by June 30th, 1911. 


flew flDusfc. 

George B. Aitken. 

“ Recompense,” Song . ... (Elkin & Co.) 

A. von Ahn Carse 

Progressive Studies for violin, Book III. ...(Augener Ltd ) 
“ The Blackbirds’ Roundelay,” Song ... ... (Booseyj. 
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' “ When l am gone” (3 keys) „ - (Ashdown, Ltd.) 

Sc^aJdArpeggios.fpr Violin ’Book III. (Augener, Ltd.) 

Three Characteristic Pieces for Piano . 

(1) “Valse Melancolique,” (2) Erotica, 

3 “Humoresque” .... ••• ••• Co\ 

Mdlodie in G, for violin and pianoforte ... (Schott & Co.) 

Cavatina ..” 

Meditation .. 

^f^e^Cantata . (Novello & Co.) 

Harry Farj^eon ^ Forest of Audain e,” for pianoforte ^ 

Tone Pictures, Book III., for pianoforte • •• » g , 

Prelude and Pavane „ » - (Vincent music ^o.; 

Two Intermezzi » » *“ ” 

MylCS “*Panis^dulcissime,” Eucharistic Hymn ... (Novello & Co.) 
HaroldJenner.^ ^ yQUr eyes> „ Song ... (Chappell & Co.) 

A . C. Mackenzie.^ ^ sharon) » Oratorio, revised and abridged edition 

“ The Sun-God’s Return,” Cantata ... (Bosworth & Co.) 

Three Part-Songs for S.A.T.B., Op. 71. ... (Novello & Co.) 

Three Trios for S.S.A. ... ••• •" .•" ” ” 

“ My soul would drink these echoes (8 parts) „ „ 

R° SS0 ^:- why ,” Song . (Evans & Co.) 

"«GoSfgWTrioforS.S.A. ... - (Novello & Co.) 

H.W. Richards.^ o^ . ... (Vincent Music Co.) 


©raan IRecitals. 

T . r T T-iennett at Newark Parish Church (June 16th and July 
^ ; at St. Paul’s, Lincoln (July 10th); and at Lincoln 

Cathedral (August 1st). , v r 

Mr G. Dorrington Cunningham , at St. Stephen s, ^^roo , . 

(May 27th and July 14th).; at the Congregational Church, 
Church^End, Finchley, N. (September 22 u d ); at StPanH 
Harrineav, N. (September 29th); and at the Alexandra 
Palace, g N. (June 26th, July 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th, 31st, Aug. 
7th, Sept. 4th, nth and 18th). 

Mr F A. W. Docker, at Parish Church, Plumstead (June 7th). 

Miss W. Gardener, at the Grove Congregational Church, Stratford, 
E. (June 6th) 
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Mr. Fred..Gostelow at Dunstable Congregational Church (July 6th) - 
at Dunstable Wesleyan Church (July 28th); at St. John’s’ 

(Au^ eS !tM A t?i, 2n T d) ’ a1 j 3 < ^ eat Yarmouth Parish Church 
(Aug. 4 th); at the Japan-British Exhibition (Sept. 7th); and 
at Luton Parish Church (Sept. 19th) 

Mr. Mont ^Phmp^ Esher Parish Chuich (July 31st, Aug. 28th 

Mr. Ernest Read, at St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, S.W. (May ^gth 
and June 26th); and at Queen’s Hall, W. (June 6th and July 

Dr.H W. Richards, at St. Paul’s, Harringay, N. (May 25th). 

Mr. Sydney Scott, at the Japan-British Exhibition (Sept. 15th). 

Starmer, at St. Nicholas, Combe (July 28th) • and at St 
Matthew’s, Northampton (Sept. 21st.) j ^ 


©bttuat^. 


A. E. IZARD. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Alfred E. Izard ARAM 

Never Strobe? 'T “ Ki W«. nS BrtdsteS: 
V . ot ver y robu st constitution, overwork led in the summer of 

weeks and alTo°uehbreakdown which incapacitated him for some 
weeirs, and although he was enabled to return to his duties for a time 
he had another and more serious attack last spring s nee when he 

“ S53 Z&JSSZi 

frieX e Mr1kfo a who wit? 7 and h S enui) ^ ne s? w bfch wo/hfm Tany 

_ J.P.B. 


n . * . HULBERT L - FULKERSON. 

On August 26th died one who was known by many readers of the 
Magazine, while there are very many others who will remember hk 

s „ s r 

T°Perrv 2 °^% Thonias ’ Edward German, Ben Davies 

J. -Percy Baker, Richard Cummings, and Alfred DarH fwhn 1,00 5 
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active life in this direction. It was m church work, though, that his 

heart lay, and one or two minor appointments, including his Precent- 
orshin at Halkin Street and Kensington Presbyterian Churches, led to 
his being invited to preside over the musical arrangements at R egent 
Souare Presbyterian Church in 1883. His work there was literally a 
labour of love to him, and he was unsparing of his time and eneigy 
in trying to forward the cause of good congregational singing.. 
twentv-seven years of labour there were fittingly crpwned by a touch 
in „ f U n er al service held in the church on the afternoon of his burial. 

The writer enjoyed a close personal friendship with him for over 
thirtvvearsand is only voicing the feelings of all his other friends m 
speaking of his kindly disposition, his unswerving integrity, and his 
never failing enthusiasm for his art. His life terminated with a bad 
helrt attack in the 62nd year of his age, and. he now lies buried m 
Highgate Cemetery, not far from the tomb of Herbert Spencer^ ^ 


Mrs. H. R. EYERS. , „ ’ w 

Tt is with very deep regret that we record the death of Mis. . • 

Evers on Wust 25 th. She had been in delicate health for some 
time past, but the news of her passing away came as a shock to the 
manvfriends to whom she was endeared by reason of her unaffected . 
charm of manner and sympathetic kindness of disposition. Marian 
Walsh wa“n in Islington of Yorkshire parents. Her father died 
when she was but a child, and her mother maintained the farm y y 
teaching music including her daughter, whose only teacher she wa 
until thf latter’entered the Academy when she l *^o- 

At the Academy she studied harmony with G. A. Maclarren, piano 
forte with WiZm Dorrell, Robert Barnett, Cipriani Potter, and 
-p p a ner and singing with Frank Cox and Mme. Ferrari. 

Her sensitive nature made public appearances a very trying ordeal 
for her but while at the Academy she sang several of her own co 
positions at *e Students’ Concerts. As a prominent member of 
Henry Leslie’s famous choir she often took solos, both vocal and 
instrumental at one of the Concerts at St. Martin’s Hall, playmg 
Sterndale Bennett’s Three Musical Sketches, which she had studied 
whh the cofoposen She also played these Sketches at the first 
Students’ Concert that was given under the management of t 
^indents’ Committee. Mrs.Eyers took part m the illustrations to G. A 
Macfarren’s Six Lecmres on Harmony at the Royal Institution, and 
vears assisted Sterndale Bennett in his teaching at a school 
foHamhtomTermce Onthe first night that, the late E Dannreuther 
at St James’s Hall, she was associated with him m a duet 
forZo pianos, the occasion being a Leslie Concert Mrs Eyers was, 
i "h^r health permitted, a regular attendant at the Ladies Nights, 
»Sh.“S«htoT“o«r ,elder, will be tended <o Mr.Eyer, 
and family. _ 


MISS MARY BURGESS. 

We regret to hear of the death of Miss Mary Burgess on July 25th. 
Further referehce to this sad event is made in the Academy Letter 
on page 23. 
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Clara IRovdlo. 

vear b of t h t e W r°/g e f arS rf nd 8 N J alf „ ag V here died at Rome > in the 90th 
J ber a £ e \ ^ ara Novello, Contessa Gigliucci, at one time a 

famfoarm"! lEnZr ^ name , of Vincent Novello her father is 
^bm ittfo ^ gl h r mUS ‘. ClanS 5 the name of CIara Novello conveys 
Abut little to the man of to-day. Yet in the first half of the nineteenth 

voS S a h nd 1 n S thT dly ° CCU P; ed a 1 h j? h P osition as an accomplished 
vocalist, and m the course of her life both professional and domestic 

S^ r0Ug Hm n ZH aCt T, th ,™f ny , rc y al > musical > or political 
P _,- ^ , * j^ er . rec ^ntly published volume of “ Reminiscences 55 

b J her . dau 8' hter > is fu H of keen observation, outspoken criticism 
and fearless judgment on the men and customs of he? own timz lt 

mredrLTsnch 6 d tra< ? th f,<*ief occurrences of Clara Novell o’s 
career for such, readers should consult the book itself—but a few 
extracts may be found interesting. 

‘™ as bat nme teen when she visited Leipzig and in the words 

there a “ tremen dous furore. 55 She found that 
the genius of Handel was not understood in Germany • even Men 
delssohn started “From mighty Kings” in such 
at it sounded quite absurd, and she asked him how he thought she 
or anyone could sing it at such a rate. But when she sang the great 
Saxons music, then in the words of Schumann “People askedlach 
other m astonishment: Is that Handel? Did Handel write so ? is h 
possible. From such a performer the composer himself may learn- 
when we hear such a performance we again feel respect ’for the 
executive artists, who give us caricatures so often, because thev 

was therp 00 S °° n ” ™ S laSt re P roadl is as va « d to day S k 

“ Iat . 6r C1 ?; ra Novell ° was in Milan, where she met Liszt 

A foseur by nature, he was almost driven to eccentricities bv the 
frenzies of women over him, some of them absolutely pursued him 

^rmgT^fhfoe d °' yn ‘ ** - Vlenna > as eI sewhere, whenYe broke the 
f th ■ pa ! n ° durm §‘ concerts, the women rushed on to the 
tr seiz ^them and have bracelets made of them ; and when 
he left Viennafifteen or twenty carriages full of these cracked pi-m- 
ures pursued him as far as the first station where change of post 
t J ok P lace * He had offended the Milanese by some newspaper 
article, for he wrote pungently as he mostly spoke, therefore when 
about to give a concert no singer-dared take part in it. Hearing that 
I was m Milan, studying, he called one day and obtained leave^from 
my mother, whom he had known, that I should s^Mg at his concen 
There I saw those scrambles for strings broken purposely and the 

:kXCpirS!d r ^ s '’ o “” ,he “‘»- 

good woman who so lately- passed away it is a rude chnrV ^ ™ 5 
complacency to read the following words in those“ Reminiscences 6 ” 3 
Soon arose the fame of Florence Nightingale As pvTS ’ 

Mamed”? inc . om P reh ensible goodness? she was much critidLT 
, daed as unfemmme, or hunting for a husband (!) as inducing other 
ladies to degrade themselves ’ in the same fashion Among th? mos 
censorious, as usual, were the clergy ; but one of these received once 
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a*rebuke which he found unanswerable. Speaking of her, the reverend 
gentleman said, in disparaging tones, ‘ She is not a Churchwoman ; 
what sect may she belong to ? ’ ‘To the extremely rare one of the Good 
Samaritan!’ was the answer.” Florence Nightingale s labours m 
the Crimea exacted a dreadful penalty in the shape of terrible heart 
disease, which did not allow her to lie down at length, and rendered 

her a chronic invalid. . _ ,, 

Clara Novello was happy in her life, because she was well trained by 
her mother; she was equally fortunate in haying been well trained 
vocally, retaining her voice to within a few years of the close of her 
life. This was due not only to excellent teaching, but also to the tact 
that she never strained it beyond her compass. 

This book is singularly interesting on all grounds, and not least 
because Clara Novello possessed a sharp wit and on occasions an 
equally sharp tongue. 


©uv Hlma Abater. 

Several compositions by students were introduced into the pro¬ 
gramme of the,Chamber Concert in Queen’s Hall on June 2nd One 
of these was a Quintet by Manuel E. Gomez, for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon, which was played by Miss Edith Penville, Mi. 
Louis Penn, Mr. J. H. Alexandra, Mr. Edgar Chipchase, and Mr. E. 
Augarde. Miss Edith Penville, a flautist, was also heard m conjunc¬ 
tion with Miss Nellie Fulcher in a Suite for flute, written by the latter 
lady The remaining novelties consisted of two songs by Miss Oliv 
Turner, entitled “For the love of me” and Faery Song, sung by 
Miss Phillida Terson. The Concert was opened with a rendering of 
Sterndale Bennett’s “God is a Spirit,” by Miss Nma Rose, Miss 
Lilian G. Richard, Mr. S.W. Thornton and Mr. Powell Edwards, during 
which the audience remained standing in memory of King Edward 
Mr A Brian Nash and Mr. Percy Hughes contributed some pianoforte 
solos and Miss Bella Newstead and Miss Mildred Avis gave songs. 
Brahms’ Zigeunerlieder were rendered by Miss Dorothy Haywood, 
Miss Ella Caspars, Mr. Gerald Harris and Mr. Constantine Morris. 


The Orchestral Concert was given m Queen s Hall on June 21st. 
Two novelties found place in the programme, Mr. Morton Stephen¬ 
son’s Prelude to Act II. from “ St. Ursula’s Pilgrimage and Mr. S 
Hartley Braithwaite’s “ Dawn in Fairyland,” for two female solos and 
female chorus. Miss Edythe Goodman sang Tschaikowsky s scena, 
“ T^an of Arc’s Farewell,” and Mr. S. Wilson-Thornttm gave “Lohen¬ 
grin's Farewell.” Miss May, Matthews took the solo m Francks 
lymphonic Poem, “Les Djinns.” Miss Elsie E. Spencer played 
vleuxtemps’ Fantasia Apassionata for violin. Miss Edith Penville 
and Mr.Edward J.Augarde rendered Samt-Saens’Tarantelle for flute 
and clarinet, and Miss Evelyn Dawkm gave the Allegro Scherzando 
and Presto in the same composer’s second Pianoforte Concerto m G 
minor. Sir A. C. Mackenzie conducted. 


The Prize-giving took place at the Scala Theatre instead of as 
usual at Queen’s Hall, owing to the latter building being in the hands 
of the decorators, and consequently it was found necessary to alter 
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the date to July 21st, a day later than that originally fixed. The nro- 
ceedings opened with the performance of three pieces by the Violin 
Ensemble Class, conducted by Mr. Hans Wessely, and then Sir Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie conducted a selected female choir in a couple of 
part-songs. F 

The Address by the Principal followed. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
said it was quite in keeping with the erratic and roving spirit which 
the Academy had developed in its old age to find themselves in the 
unwonted locale of the Scala Theatre on the occasion of the final 
meeting of the year. He referred to the loss the Academy had 
sustained m the death of King Edward, m whom they had lost a 
generous, large-minded patron, and announced that King George 
had graciously consented to become Patron of the Institution. 
Sir Alexander referred to the extremely high standard now ex- 
P ec , te i r be re f, ched , b y students at public performances, and 
said that one could only regard it in the light of a testimony to the 
ability of the teaching given in the Academy, which had gradually 
raised that standard to a high pitch. These high expectations were 
a perpetual spur to teacher and pupil alike. One was glad to note 
he increasing interest which was being taken in opera in our own 
tongue, and to think that it was now on a fair road towards per 
manent recognition. So far as he could judge, in many cases the 
burden of the song was m a minor key and to the effect that they 
were not doing enough towards the adequate preparation of English 
operatic singers. They had unostentatiously done a great deal in a 
quiet way, the results of which were perhaps now only beginning to 
be noticeable. To achieve more without incurring the hon. treasurer’s 
wrath would require funds which hitherto had not been offered to his 
knowledge by any lover of, or the people who discussed the future of 
English opera. Given the necessary support, increased energy of 
purpose would not be lacking on their part. He was glad to say that 
there were quite a number of their past students now on the English 
operatic stage, and it gave him great satisfaction to see at each per 
formance of opera now at His Majesty’s the name of some former 
student representing the Academy. In the production of “Feuersnot” 

snTtW 0,”° A 6W !f than three ° f them- Therefore it could not be fairly 
said that the Academy was not doing anything towards the further¬ 
ance of English opera. He announced the winners of three special 
awards, the Dove Prize going to Miss Phyllis Parker, for having 
distmgmshed herself m general assiduity and industry ; the Chappell 
gold medal for excellence in pianoforte playing was taken by Mr 
Frank Hutchens, and the Challen gold medal, also for excellence in 
pianoforte playing, by Miss Adela Hawaton. A new prize had been 
founded, Sir Alexander said, in memory of Mario and Grisi, by their 
aughter, Mrs. Cecilia Maria Pearse, who had given them an annual 
prize of ten guineas, which she hoped to augment by a second prize 
of a like amount. Both these prizes would be for singing The 
Principal also referred to a new benefaction by which the Academy 
wo “ ld P£° fit ’ but said that for the time being his lips were sealed. 7 
Mrs. Edward E. Cooper, who had previously been presented with 
a bouquet of red and white carnations, the colours of the Academv 
then distributed the prizes to the successful students. After a vote of 
thanks had been accorded to Mrs. Cooper with acclamation the 
proceedings closed with the National Anthem ’ 
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Hcafcetrn? better. 

On Tulv 14th, last, the foundation stone of our new buildings was 
laid by Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, Vi^President of the 
Institution. During the proceedings Mr. Alderman Cooper, Chairman 
of the Committee of Management read the following letter 

“ Royal Pavilion, Aldershot, July 12. 

“Dear Sir Alexander Mackenzie,—I have communicated to the King the 
contents of your letter of yesterday. His Majesty is very glad to consent 
to become Patron of the Royal Academy of Music, and trusts that the new 
building of the Academy-the foundation-stone of which is to be laid on 
Thursday next—will soon be completed, and that the useful work of the 
Academy will increase and prosper in its new home, 

Yours very truly— Arthur Bigge. 

The following telegram was received from H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, our President:— 

“ Congratulate you on stone of our new building being laid. So sorry it 
was impossible for me to perform the ceremony. 

The dedication service was performed by the Bishop of Kensington 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. W. D. Morrison Rector of Marylebone. The 
band of the Royal Engineers, under Mr. Neville Flux, A - R -A.M., 
gave a selection of music by Edward German, Neville Flux, Artht 
Sullivan, and F. Corder (all ex-students of the R.A.M.), and the 
Academy choir rendered a new part-song, My soul would drink 
those echoes,” specially written for the occasion, by the Principal. 
Fine weather favoured the proceedings, and the whole ceremony was 

singularly impressive. , ' , • 

Lord Strathcona explained in his address that, but for the nationa 
calamity which had befallen them, the Duke of Connaught, President 
of the Academy, would, as an evidence of the deep interest he took 
in the work, have been present to lay the foundation stone of the new 
building. Lord Kilmorey moved a vote of thanks to Lord Strathcona 
which was seconded by Sir George Donaldson. Mr. Alderman 
Cooper proposed a vote of thanks to the Clergy, this being seconded 
by Mr. E. Nicholls. The Bishop of Kensington replied, and the 
Principal made a concluding speech in which he said “it was the 
musician’s privilege to express a fervent hope that the spirit of their 
beloved and glorious art might enter with them and continue to dwell 
in the house which was to rest upon the stone Lord Strathcona laid. 
The Academy was now entering on a new lease of a new life. I he 
present moment plainly and sternly told them that it must be theirs 
to earn and keep the confidence of all those who loved and would 
uphold the honour of English music.” 

Among those present were Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Ernest Clarke, 
Sir Charles Stanford, Sir Paolo Tosti, Dr. F. Cowen, Dr. Charles 
Harriss, Mr. Edward German, and the son of Lady Rose Weigall, the 
only surviving child of the Earl of Westmorland, Founder of the 
Academy. 
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The Annual Prize Distribution took place at the Scala Theatre on 
July 21st, the ceremony being performed by Mrs. E. E. Cooper. 

A welcome bequest has been received in the form of some two 
hundred volumes, chiefly consisting of old Church music and modern 
operas of the French School. This was the bulk of the library 
formed by the late Arthur Prendergast, and it includes nearly the 
entire vocal and instrumental works of Charles Gounod, ballets by 
Delibes, Widor, &c., operas by Rubinstein, Meyerbeer, Wagner, 
Mozart, Gluck and many others. The Church music comprises, 
besides the masses of Haydn, Mozart-and Cherubini, many volumes 
of anthems and services by the great English Church composers. 
t i th f S death of Mr - ARr ed Izard, whose demise took place on 
July nth after a prolonged illness, the Academy lost one of its most 
respected and genial professors. The greatest sympathy will be felt 
tor Mrs. Izard and her family in their painful bereavement. 

The sad and untimely death of Miss Mary Burgess on July 2Kth 
came as a great shock to her many friends at the Academy. A 
model student, the deceased lady was a very familiar figure at our 
Institution, for although she had ceased to study at the Academy she 
was a constant visitor and took the greatest interest in all thing’s 
connected with the R.A.M. Miss Burgess was ever ready to assist 
m any Academy performance, and her generous character and 
influence for good will be greatly missed by all. 

Mr. Charles Phillips has been appointed a Professor of Singing in 
succession to Signor Moretti who is returning to Milan, and con¬ 
sequently has resigned his position on our staff. 

Particulars of the usual Terminal Concerts will be found on page 20 

Messrs. Challen & Son and Messrs, Chappell & Co., have eaeh 
presented a Gold Medal for excellence in Pianoforte Playing- as 
displayed at the Annual Examination. They were awarded for the 
hrst time in July, the recipients being Adela Hamaton and Frank 
Hutchens. 

,,. The blowing awards have also been made Liszt Scholarship, 
Vivian Langnsh ; Samton-Dolby Scholarship, Vera Newbury • Ada 
Lewis Scholarships Sybil D. Flux, William F. Richardson and 
Leonard F. Hubbard (singing), Edith P. Abraham and Kathleen S. 
Petts (violin), Davis Griffiths (violoncello), and Frances R. M Wright 
(harp); Goring Thomas Scholarship, Hugh Priestly Smith ; Rots 
S cholarship Edward J. Augarde ; Dove Scholarship, Herbert Brine • 
Anne E. LLoyd Exhibition, Gertrude Walton ; Stainer Exhibition’ 
Edpr Frederick Peto ; Lesley Alexander Gift, Benno Pitt; Bowen 
Gift, Willie Davies ; Charles Lucas Prize, L. Emma Lomax; Walter 
Macfanen Gold^ Medals, Evelyn Dawkin and Frank St. Leger • 
James Tubbs & SonsPnze, Nellie Fulcher ; Charles Mortimer Prize 
Nellie Fulcher ; Goldberg Prize, William J. Samuell; Messrs. Hill & 
Sons Prize Wilhe Davies; Dove Prize, Phyllis Norman Parker; 
Chailotte Walters Prizes, Lily Fairney and Violet May Leonard - Gil- 
bert R. Betjemann Gold Medal, William J. Samuell; Ridley Prentice 
Memorial Prize Lucy Ehrmann; Julia Leney Prize, Violet M. Scotts • 
Frederick Westlake Memorial Prize, Elsie Jones ; Hannah Mayer 
Fitzroy Prize, John Spink ; Adolph Schloesser Prize, Evelyn Cook • 
Alexandei Roller Prize, Dorothy Craske ; Manx Memorial Prize’ 
Harry William Lodge. ’ 


W.H. 
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Subscriptions. 

It is courteously requested that unpaid Subscriptions for 
1910 may be forwarded to the Secretary as soon as possible, in 
order to obviate the necessity of further application. Cheques and 
Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The R.A.M. Club 55 and 
crossed “ L. & P. Bank, Sutton. 55 Particular care should be taken that 
the name and address of the sender should accomg£Dy the remittance. 

If Members so desire they can instruct their own Bankers to pay 
their Subscriptions when due direct to the Club Account at the 
London and Provincial Bank, Sutton, Surrey. A form for that purpose 
may be had on application to the Secretary, which should be sent to 
the Member’s own Bank, in which case it is desired that an intimation 
of the fact be also made to the Secretary of the Club. 


future ftytures. 

United Meeting of the R.A.M. Club and R.A. Musical 
Union. (Date now under consideration. Probably end of Novem¬ 
ber or beginning of December.) 

Social and Annual General Meeting, Wednesday, January 
-25th, 1911. 

Ladies 5 Night, Saturday, February 25th, J911. 

Ladies 5 Night, Wednesday, June 14th, 1911. 

Annual Dinner, Saturday, July 22nd, 1911. 

The above dates are subject to alteration, but ample notice thereof 
will be given. The Social Meetings are held in the Concert Room of 
the Royal Academy of Music. The Annual Dinner will take place at 
the Criterion Restaurant. 


notices. 

1. —“The R.A.M. Club Magazine 55 is published three times a year, 
about November, February and May, and is sent gratis to all 
members and associates on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked to kindly forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to the 
Secretary, Mr. J. Percy Baker, Wilton House, Longley Road, Tooting 
Graveney, S.W. 

By order of the Committee. 
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